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of his ordination as a kind of tyranny which he knew not well how to
digest; in which sentiments he flew into the deserts of Pontus and sought
relief in the company of his dear friend St Basil, by whom he had been
lately importuned to return. Many censured this his flight, ascribing it
to pride, obstinacy, and the like motives. Gregory likewise, himself,
reflecting at leisure on his own conduct and the punishment of the prophet
Jonas for disobeying the command of God, came to a resolution to go back
to Nazianzum; where, after a ten weeks* absence, he appeared again on
Easter Day, and there preached his first sermon on that great festival.
This was soon after followed by another, which is extant, under the title
of his apology for his flight.

In this discourse St Gregory extols the unanimity of that church in
faith and their mutual concord; but towards the end of the reign of Julian,
an unfortunate division happened in it, which is mentioned by the saint
in his first invective against that apostate prince.1 The bishop, his father,
hoping to gain certain persons to the church by condescension, admitted
certain writing which had been drawn up by the secret favourers of
Arianism in ambiguous and artful terms. This unwary condescension of
the elder Gregory gave offence to the more zealous part of his flock, and
especially to the monks, who refused thereupon to communicate with him.
Our saint discharged his duty so well in this critical affair that he united
the flock with their pastor without the least concession in favour of the
error of those by whom his father had been tricked into a subscription
against his intention and design, his faith being entirely pure. On the
occasion of this joyful reunion our saint pronounced an elegant discourse.2
Soon after the death of Julian he composed his two invective orations
against that apostate. He imitates the severity which the prophets
frequently made use of in their censure of wicked kings; but his design
was to defend the church against the pagans by unmasking the injustice,
impiety, and hypocrisy of its capital persecutor. The saint's younger
brother, Caesarius, had lived in the court of Julian, highly honoured by
that emperor for his learning and skill in physic. St Gregory pressed him
to forsake the family of an apostate prince, in which he could not live
without being betrayed into many temptations and snares.3 And so it
happened; for Julian, after many caresses, assailed him by inveigling
speeches, and at length, by a warm disputation in favour of idolatry.
Caesarius answered him that he was a Christian, and such he was resolved
always to remain. However, apprehensive of the dangers in which he
lived, he soon after chose rather to resign his post than to run the hazard
of his faith and a good conscience. He therefore left the court, though
the emperor endeavoured earnestly to detain him. After the miserable
death of the apostate, he appeared again with distinction in the courts of
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